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THE CULT OF THE SUN AND THE CULT 
OF THE DEAD IN EGYPT 


By W. J. PERRY 


During recent years Dr. Blackman has propounded a theory of the relationship between 
the sun-cult and the cult of the dead in Egypt that raises an issue of fundamental import- 
ance to all who are concerned with the history of early thought. Briefly stated his theory 
is this. He claims that there was a predynastic Heliopolitan state which dominated the 
whole of Egypt—that, in fact, there was an united Egypt in predynastic times—and that 
the state cult was that of the sun. The ruler of predynastic Heliopolis performed every 
morning certain rites in connection with the cult-statue of the sun-god, the chief element 
of the ritual being a lustration. In later times this ritual toilet became part of the ordinary 
temple ritual throughout Egypt; it became of fundamental importance in the ritual of 
mumumification, and it was observed on behalf of the king himself when he himself per- 
formed rites connected with the sun-god or with his dead father. The solar ritual was, in 
fact, the kernel of all the temple and mortuary ritual of Egypt from the earliest times 
onward. As it is of extreme importance that the bases of this theory should be examined 
in the closest possible manner, I am offering some remarks in order that Dr. Blackman, and 
those who agree with him, notably Professor Peet, may have the opportunity of clearing up 
the situation. I do not propose to examine the problem in all its detail, nor shall I deal 
with the consequences, as concerns the general theory of thought, of the adoption or rejec- 
tion of Dr. Blackman’s theory. I shall confine myself to some of the more immediate issues 
that are raised by his various statements, 

I have coupled Professor Peet with Dr. Blackman because he has lately taken me severely 
to task on account of my “incursion” into Egyptology, and has examined my statements 
from the point of view of a “specialist.” In this criticism Professor Peet made certain 
statements concerning matters that I assumed to be commonly accepted, and has argued in 
a direction contrary to other authorities in Egyptology. It is in the hope of clearing the 
situation that I have ventured in this article to indicate, in those instances which are 
germane to the main theme, the evidence in justification of certain statements to which 
Professor Peet objects so vigorously. In a review of my small book on The Origin of Magic 
and Religion, in which he comments very vigorously on my views, Professor Peet rejects 
with vehemence certain statements concerned with the cult of Osiris that have a direct 
bearing on the theory of Dr. Blackman which he so ardently champions. I assumed, contrary 
to Dr. Blackman, that the ritual of mummification, and not that of the sun-god, had provided 
the model for religious cults the world over, and that the ritual of the sun-cult was largely 
determined by that of Osiris. I was, of course, well aware of the work of Dr. Blackman, and 


1 I mayremark here that there is abundant evidence for an underlying unity of ritual throughout the world. 
Cf., for instance, A. VAN GENNEP’s Les rites de passage, 1911, and A. M. Hocart in The Ceylon Journal 
of Science, 1, 1924. Professor Peet is a master of the non-sequitur. In common with all who have dealt with 
Egyptian religion I have coupled Osiris with mummification. But apparently I am not allowed to do so by 


Q 
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at one time was inclined to believe with him that the practice of mummification had arisen 
in connection with a ritual based on that of the sun-god, Ré¢. But in the end I followed 
Elliot Smith who, in his Lvolution of the Dragon, seemed to me to have given a clear 
statement of the case when he said that “ Osiris was the prototype of all gods, his ritual 
was the basis of all religious ceremonial.” I still hold that to be, with reservations, a sub- 
stantial statement of the truth. I added to the quotation from Elliot Smith: “The Egyptians 
claimed that all funerary cults originated with Osiris, that he gave them their religious 
doctrines, their rites, the rules for their sanctuaries and plans for their temples ” (op. cit., 34). 
Professor Peet objects strongly to this, and says “ No falser statements were ever made about 
Egypt.” He goes on to say that Elliot Smith and I “seem unaware of the existence of 
religious cults other than those of a funerary nature in which Osiris figures so prominently. 
They would do well to study some of Dr. Blackman’s latest work, based on the Egyptian 
texts, in which it is shown that the temple ritual throughout Egypt was almost wholly 
derived primarily from the cult of the sun-god, the Osirian element being mainly secondary?.” 

Before commenting further on these statements of Professor Peet, I may perhaps be 
allowed to remark that it is curious of him to have accused Elliot Smith and myself of 
ignorance of the work of Dr. Blackman, when we have both made such extensive use of it. 
The reader will find that Elliot Smith has referred to Dr. Blackman’s work on pp. 18, 20, 
23, 46, 48 and elsewhere in The Evolution of the Dragon’, which, in fact, was based primarily 
on Blackman’s work, while I have made use of his researches in The Children of the Sun 
(pp. 179, 272, 434). Indeed, it is distinctly entertaining, as the author of a book entitled 
The Children of the Sun, to be accused of ignoring the sun-cult ! 

Having thus absolved both of us from the accusation of ignorance of the work of 
Dr. Blackman, I can now proceed to explain why I made the statement that Professor Peet 
comments on so strictly—“No falser statements were ever made about Egypt”—why I said 
that the cults of Osiris had, in the opinion of the Egyptians, constituted the basis of other 
cults. Of course everyone makes mistakes, and I have never claimed immunity on that 
score. On the contrary, I deplore any slips that I may make, for they give those who do not 
agree with me, or do not wish to agree with me, the chance to ride off on side-issues. But 


my critic. He takes a sentence of mine, written when I was comparing Tammuz of Sumer and Osiris of 
Egypt, extracts a phrase from it, and then proceeds to criticize me with vigour. The sentence was as 
follows: “ The reason for this difference apparently lies in the fact that Osiris was, in Egypt, connected 
with mummification, a practice that certainly was invented by the Egyptians ; he is always represented as 
a mummy, whereas Tammuz is never represented in art at all.” I take that to be an innocent, harmless 
sort of sentence. But not so Professor Peet. He says: “ Here is an instance of a fact which is true but not 
in the sense in which Mr. Perry uses it. Osiris was only connected with mummification in the sense that 
he is represented in art as a mummy, as were Ptah and Min, and he is represented as a mummy merely 
because he is dead. The god who is specially connected with mummification is of course Anubis.” (p. 67.) 
I leave these quotations side by side without remark, for they are sufficient comment in themselves, It is 
news to me to hear that Min was represented as a mummy. What is the evidence for this? Professor Peet’s 
reference to Anubis reveals a confusion of thought. Anubis was the embalmer and not the embalmed, for 
no one familiar with the early texts can remain in doubt that Osiris was the mummified king. 

1 See this Journal, 1924, pp. 63 seq. Professor Peet does not mince his words: “ When Mr. Perry enters 
the field of Egyptian religion he goes badly astray.” (p. 67.) I leave it to the reader to decide who has 
gone astray. . 

2 It is simply amazing that this work should have had so little influence on thought. In it Elliot Smith 
has laid down the lines on which the investigation of early religious thought must proceed for many years 
to come. 
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usually take the precaution of covering myself, and in this case can claim the protection 
of two Egyptologists, Maspero and Moret. I note that Professor Peet states that Dr. Black- 
man’s work is “based on the Egyptian texts,” the inference presumably being that mine was 
not. Can it be that Professor Peet was not aware that my statement was nothing more or 
less than a literal translation of a sentence from Moret’s work Du caractére religieux de la 
royauté pharaonique (pp. 147-8)? This memoir is based on Egyptian texts, just as much as is 
that of Dr. Blackman. I may quote another text from the same author's Le rituel du culte 
divin journalier en Egypte :—“ Après avoir résumé les rites extérieurs du culte, si nous tentons 
d’en définir l’idée générale, nous sommes invariablement ramenés à cette constation que le 
culte funéraire osirien a été en Egypte le prototype du culte de tous les êtres divinisés” 
(p. 221). In adopting this attitude Moret is simply following Maspero (Études myth., 1, 
318-24). 

May I ask whether the indication of my authority makes Professor Peet any less likely 
to indulge in such strong language with regard to the cult of Osiris as he used when he 
evidently was under the impression that Elliot Smith and I were solely responsible for the 
statements he criticized ? Did he suddenly discover when reviewing my book that such a 
statement was false? Or if he had made the discovery already why didn’t he assail Maspero 
and Moret in terms similar to those used with regard to Elliot Smith and myself? I offer 
him the statement of Moret just quoted, and ask him if his comment still holds, whether 
“No falser statements were ever made about Egypt”? 

It is now time to inquire what are Dr. Blackman’s grounds for adopting this revolutionary 
attitude towards the problem of the development of ritual in Egypt. Dr. Blackman has put 
forward his work on the significance of the solar ritual in several places’. From them I 
select some quotations to show on what grounds he bases his conclusions, and why he 
believes that the solar ritual preceded that associated with mummification and Osiris. In 
the first place he says :—“A study of the texts that bear upon the subject has convinced 
me that lustrations in Ancient Egypt, whether undergone by the dead or the living, are 
closely connected with the Heliopolitan sun-cult. That the sun-worshipping priests of pre- 
dynastic Heliopolis played a great part in shaping the state religion of historic Egypt, has 
been indicated some years ago by Professor Kurt Sethe in that remarkable essay of his, Zur 
Altaegyptischen Sage vom Sonnenauge das in der Fremde war?” Dr. Blackman therefore 
relies primarily on the authority of Sethe. He assumes with him that Heliopolis was, in 
predynastic times, the capital of an united Egypt. Sethe bases his reasoning evidently 
upon the following evidence : 


(1) Heliopolis as the spiritual head of Egypt. 

(2) The great ennead headed by Ré¢, the daily new-born child of Nut and Geb. 
(3) Set of Ombos (Ballas) as a scamp and murderer of Osiris. 

(4) Horus and Set title. 

(5) The Nilometer. 

(6) The Calendar. 


Sethe presumably relies mainly on the Sothic calendar, for he says “ Only in an united 
state, such as that of Heliopolis, could such a calendrical institution be possible‘.” He also 


1 Of.forexample. “The Significance of Incense and Libations in Funerary and Temple Ritual,” Zeitschr. 
f. dg. Spr., 50, 1912: “The House of the Morning,” Journal, v, 1918: “ Sacramental Ideas and Usages 
in Ancient Egypt,” Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., x, 1918. 

2 Untersuchungen, V, 121 seq. 3 Zeitschr. f. dg. Kpr., 44, 1907, 26. 4 Ibid. 
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states that the Sothic calendar “must” have been invented at Heliopolis', which makes it 
necessary at this point for me once again to break away from the main course of the 
discussion, in order to refer to another small matter between Professor Peet and myself. 

In his review Professor Peet takes me to task for speaking of the “fact” that the Sothic 
calendar was invented at Heliopolis. These are his words. “The astronomical evidence, if 
it is to be trusted, shows nothing more than that the calendar must have taken its rise 
somewhere about the 30th degree south (sic) latitude. There were doubtless several 
important early Egyptian towns within this limit, and Mr. Perry [does Professor Peet 
ignore Sethe?] selects Heliopolis merely because it suits his hypothesis and then proceeds 
to speak of the ‘fact’ that the solar calendar was invented there. It is no fact, but a fancy 
of Mr. Perry’s, which may or may not be true, but which cannot be proved.” 

On my part I am ready to admit that my words in The Origin of Magic and Religion 
were somewhat too dogmatic, and I willingly consent to go back to the position I adopted 
in The Children of the Sun, where I said, that “it is probable that the calendar was invented 
at Heliopolis” (p. 441). It 1s all too easy, in writing a more or less summary description, to 
over-emphasize a case. But when Sethe says that the invention of the calendar must have 
taken place at Heliopolis, I feel that I am in very good company, in believing it to be, if 
not a fact, at least a strong probability, especially as Meyer and Borchardt are evidently of 
the same mind. Any reader of Professor Peet’s review who is not acquainted with the facts, 
which certainly are somewhat technical, would think that I had read a book on Egypt, 
formed a theory to suit my beliefs, and then proceeded to manipulate the facts to suit it. 
He would not know that, in associating the Sothic calendar with Heliopolis, I was simply 
following Meyer, Sethe and Borchardt, three Egyptologists of the first rank. It was thus 
no “fancy” of mine, and Professor Peet has no right to characterize it as such, for I give 
him credit for being acquainted with the works in question, and do not for a moment 
imagine that he did it in ignorance of the facts. 

But the matter does not end there. Professor Peet accepts in full the conclusions of 
Dr. Blackman, and advises Elliot Smith and me to profit by them. But does Professor Peet 
realize what his whole-hearted advocacy of this point of view really means? It is certain 
that Dr. Blackman bases his position primarily on Sethe’s hypothesis of a predynastic 
Egypt under a Heliopolitan king. It is equally certain that this hypothesis involves that 
of the Heliopolitan origin of the Sothic calendar, which is strongly maintained by Sethe, 
and was used by me in the elaboration of my theory of the origin of the sun-cult. The 
matter is clear: Professor Peet accepts Dr. Blackman; therefore he accepts Sethe; so pre- 
sumably he accepts the Heliopolitan origin of the Sothic calendar, for I know of no place 
where he has even discussed this matter, and so assume by implication that he accepts this 
theory. Why, therefore, does he reprove me for accepting the very theory that he himself 
accepts, or at least does not take the trouble to challenge until I happen to accept it and 
make use of it? If he is not prepared to accept the Heliopolitan origin of the Sothic 
calendar—or at least to believe in it as extremely probable—why, if he considers the claim 
that the Sothic calendar originated at Heliopolis to be a “fancy,” does he not apply to 
Sethe the terms that he chooses to apply to myself when I reproduce Sethe’s views? Why 
does he suddenly discover that something is wrong with the theory when I begin to make 
use of it to further views that he evidently is extremely unwilling to accept, and will go to 


1 Untersuchungen, v, 1912, 5. 
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any length to discredit? I await an explanation of this extraordinary instance, which 
is similar to that of Moret and Maspero. 

With all due respect to Sethe, Dr. Blackman, Professor Peet and all those Egyptologists 
who are of the same opinion, I maintain that the statements of Sethe do not constitute 
proof, or anything approaching proof, of a predynastic Heliopolitan hegemony. There is no 
reason whatever for believing that Heliopolis must have been a capital in order that the 
Sothic calendar, which I suppose with Sethe, Meyer and Borchardt, to have been invented 
there, could have spread over Egypt. None of Sethe’s evidence seems to me to have any 
bearing whatever on the matter. It must be remembered that the available texts date 
from the Fifth Dynasty at the earliest, and that therefore they may have been edited by 
the Heliopolitan priests, or by those who had acquired the solar theology’. The evidence of 
Sethe affords no foundation for such a theory. Perhaps Sethe can fortify his position, but 
until he does so, his theory seems to me to be nothing more than speculation of the wildest 
character. If that be the case, the theory of Dr. Blackman falls to the ground at once. But 
instead of assuming the falsity of the theory, it 1s better to see how it enables Dr. Blackman 
to substantiate his views with regard to the sun-cult. 

What has Dr. Blackman to say in support of his theory of the origin of the solar ritual? 
It is not necessary to give a full account of the theory, for it must be well known to readers 
of this Journal. I shall simply select those topics on which it seems to me that further light 
should be thrown. The first is as follows. Dr. Blackman says :—“ The priests of the Helio- 
politan sun-god Ré¢-Atum represented him as reborn every morning as the result of his 
undergoing lustration, his lustrators being, according to one conception, the gods Horus 
and Thoth. The Pharaoh was regarded as the embodiment of the sun-god, a view that was 
doubtless held in the first instance about the predynastic king of Heliopolis. The Helio- 
politan king would also have been high-priest of the sun-god, and officiated, or was supposed 
to officiate, in the sun-temple every day?” In another place he says: “Owing to the 
political predominance gained by Buto over Heliopolis in the predynastic age, Horus, 
originally the local god of Buto, came to be identified with the Sun-god, the local god of 
Heliopolis (SETHE, op. cit., 5). Since the king was regarded as the embodiment of Horus, 
he was also regarded as the embodiment of the Sun-god. The king would usually have 
been the son of the previous king and therefore the son of the embodiment of the Sun-god. 
In course of time the notion naturally grew up that the king was the son of the actual 
Sun-god, and from the reign of Isesi of the Vth Dynasty it found general acceptance®.” 

I do not know what Dr. Blackman’s authority for all these statements may be. Perhaps 
he can fully justify them. At the same time I feel a considerable difficulty in following his 
argument. He wishes to get from the predynastic times to those of the latter end of the 
Fifth Dynasty, when the kings, apparently for the first time, called themselves the Sons of 
the Sun, and were the embodiments of Horus, the son of the sun-god. The title of Horus 
was held by the early kings of Egypt, and it is fairly certain that the late predynastic kings 
of Upper and of Lower Egypt were also called “Horus” or “ Followers of Horus.” Since the 
king was, we are told, the embodiment of Horus from the earliest times, it is presumed that 
each king of the petty kingdoms of Egypt before it was united under one throne was himself 


1 Indeed, Dr. Blackman himself states that the earliest texts at his disposal contain a mixture of archaic 
funerary rites, together with an admixture of “later” Heliopolitan solar rites. (Journal, v, 1918, 160.) 
2 BLACKMAN, tbid., 153. 3 BLACKMAN, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., XL, 1918, 60-1. 
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the embodiment of the god of the nome, or, at least, intimately associated with the god of 
the nome. Therefore the king of Heliopolis, if we accept Dr. Blackman’s hypothesis for 
a moment, was originally the embodiment of the sun-god, and he emphatically was not this 
after the end of the Fifth Dynasty, when, on the contrary, he was the son of the sun-god. 
Dr. Blackman was thus faced with a difficulty. He equated Horus to Ré¢-Atum, the god of 
Heliopolis, who presumably, according to him, existed in predynastic times, and thus made 
the king the embodiment both of Horus and of Ré¢-Atum. But he had finally to make the 
king the son of the sun-god. This he does by the expedient of causing the people to look 
upon him as the son of his father, the embodiment of the sun-god, and thus to regard 
himself as the son of the sun-god. But what has happened to Horus in this case? He was 
equated to the sun-god: he was equated with the king until the end. How, if he was 
equated to the sun-god, could he change his status to that of son of the sun-god? It will be 
remembered that the king of Egypt was also known as the son of the dead king, his father, 
who as dead king was equated with Osiris'. In this way it would be possible to work the 
transference, but Dr. Blackman obviously does not wish to introduce a factor which vitiates 
the whole of his reasoning. I therefore take it that there is some incongruity in the facts 
or in the reasoning, and shall await with interest Dr. Blackman’s solution of the puzzle. 

Other difficulties at once loom up. The theory of Dr. Blackman demands a continuity 
in the conception of the Egyptian kingship from predynastic times to the beginning of the 
Fifth Dynasty. He himself says as much—“ In course of time the notion gradually grew 
up that the king was the son of the actual Sun-god.” I should like to inquire what the 
evidence for this continuity is, for I for one have never heard of it. For instance, the royal 
tombs of the first four dynasties do not, to my knowledge, reveal any trace of the sun- 
cult, nor any hint of that connection between the king and the sun-god which is so vital 
a part of Dr. Blackman’s theory. The solar theology only appears in the pyramid tombs of 
the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, and then it is in close connection with the Osirian theology, 
The mastaba tombs do not contain any mention of Ré‘, so far as I am aware, and these 
mastaba tombs represent the old régime before the coming of the pyramid tomb. 

Tam aware that I must defend myself once again on this point. I have always assumed 
that the royal tombs of the first two dynasties were mastabas, that is, were provided with a 
superstructure above ground. Professor Peet contradicts this. “The royal tombs of the 
first dynasties were not mastabas, as he (Perry) would have us believe” (p. 68). That 
is emphatic enough. But Professor Peet evidently thought that he had better qualify this 


1 In The Origin of Magic and Religion I make a statement concerning the king as Horus which has 
aroused Professor Peet to strong condemnation. I said “The coming into being of the practice of mummi- 
fication...caused the king of Egypt to be regarded as Horus, the son of Osiris.” Professor Peet comments 
as follows :—“Ill-gotten gains never prosper, and one false inference has led to a second worse than itself 
[he refers to the remark that I made about Osiris (see p. 192)]: there is no particle of evidence in reality 
to show that the conception of the king as Horus, a conception older than our first known mummies, was 
in any way dependent on Osiris.” This comment is beside the point. I said that the king became Horus, 
son of Osiris. On the showing of Dr. Blackman, whom Professor Peet follows so closely, the king was in the 
beginning Horus, who was identified with the sun-god. In later times the king, again as Horus, was the 
son of a god. As I have suggested, this might well have come about when the king was looked upon as the 
son of Osiris, who had to maintain the funerary cults connected with his dead father. It was in this con- 
nection that I said that the king assumed the status of Horus son of Osiris. He obviously could not have 
played that part prior to the elaboration of the rites of mummification. Professor Peet seems very fond of 
extracting a phrase from its context, and then making an irrelevant comment on it. 
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dogmatic statement, so he concludes his sentence as follows—“ Or, if they were, the mastaba 
portion has been so completely swept away that no archaeologist has ever claimed its 
existence.” Once again, in this case, Professor Peet is fathering on to me a view that is 
not mine. He states that no archaeologist had claimed that the early royal tombs were 
mastabas. In that he is completely wrong, for Dr. Reisner, in his work on The Early 
Dynastic Cemeteries of Naga-ed-Der (p. 5), has made this claim, and has backed it up with 
solid reasoning. At the end of a long discussion of the evidence, he says, “In view of these 
considerations, it seems extremely probable that the royal tombs at Abydos were covered 
with superstructures, probably of mud-brick.” Seeing that many early dynastic graves of 
nobles at Nag‘ ed-Dér were mastabas, and that they were erected within sight of the royal 
tombs of Abydos, it is reasonable to accept this conclusion as justified. Otherwise we should 
have a reform in tomb building beginning with the nobles and finally being copied by the 
royal family, a phenomenon completely at variance with the rule in this matter, which is 
that innovations began with the ruling group and were imitated by the lower orders of the 
community. So, even in default of the support of Dr. Reisner, I should still believe that 
the royal tombs of the first two dynasties were mastabas, simply because the tombs of the 
nobles were mastabas. Professor Peet cannot play fast and loose with facts, and deny what 
is in accordance with well-established general principles. To deny what follows from the 
forms of nobles’ tombs is to reject such a general principle’. 

Since these early tombs contain, so far as I am aware, no hint of a relationship between 
the king and the sun-god, such as is claimed by Dr. Blackman, but, on the contrary, are 
full of ample evidence of Osirian ideas, it is evident that there is a lacuna in his exposition 
to be filled up. Some evidence must be forthcoming that the king was at some time or 
other in the early dynastic period regarded as the embodiment of the sun-god, and the 
reason why he ceased for some centuries so to be regarded must be explained. What is 
more, it is known that those High Priests of Heliopolis during the Fourth Dynasty whose 
names are known, were royal princes whose names did not contain that of the sun-god Ré¢, 
so that there 1s no reason for connecting them with the sun-god at all. 

It is possible to go still further, and to draw attention to the remarkable story of the 
fatherhood of the sun-god, which is told in connection with Khufu of the Fourth Dynasty. 
This story is well known. It was predicted that the kings of the Fifth Dynasty would 
be the Sons of the Sun, born of the wife of the high priest of Heliopolis. We know that 
with the coming of the Fifth Dynasty the kings included the name of Ré, the sun-god, in 
their protocols, and that the eighth king of the dynasty, Zedkeré‘-Isesi, called himself Son 
of the Sun, a title henceforward borne by the kings of Egypt. If, as Dr. Blackman claims, 
the king of Egypt was already associated with the sun-god, in that he was his embodiment, 
what is the meaning to be assigned to this strange story ? There is no hint here of any idea 
of the king having previously been regarded as the son of the sun-god: it is in connection 
with Osiris that the king is looked upon as a son. Dr. Blackman’s scheme conflicts with 
this doctrine of solar theogamy, henceforth so characteristic a feature of the Children of the 
Sun throughout Egyptian history. 

In the first four dynasties of united Egypt, therefore, there is, so far as I am aware, no 


1 Professor Peet remarks : “I am bound to say that I have often a difficulty in recognizing Egypt of Old 
Kingdom times in the garb in which Mr. Perry has dressed her up.” If Professor Peet chooses to ignore the 
opinions of recognized authority, I do not see that he has any cause of complaint when I accept those 
opinions, It is no fault of mine if Professor Peet chooses to turn Egyptology upside down. 
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mention of any direct connection between the king and the sun. Certainly the king does not 
seem to be the sun-god’s embodiment. In the early royal tombs, which persisted as those 
of the nobles during the Pyramid Age, there is no trace of the solar theology, the ideas being 
all “Osirian ” : only in the pyramids themselves are solar ideas to be found. Only one possi- 
bility occurs to me of a solar connection before the time of the Fifth Dynasty, and I have 
already stressed this point in The Children of the Sun, namely, that several kings of the 
Third and Fourth Dynasties and one king of the Second Dynasty, had names compounded 
with that of Rē. Moreover pyramid building began in the Third Dynasty. Thus the 
possibility of solar influence can be pushed back to the Second Dynasty, but simply in the 
matter of royal names and tombs. I do not know of any other evidence bearing on this 
point. It is remarkable that royal names should include that of Ré at a time when the 
solar type of monument, the pyramid, was being built. It all suggests a great forward 
movement of the solar theology of Heliopolis that culminated in the Fifth Dynasty, when 
the Heliopolitan ideas triumphed, and the king henceforth was Son of the Sun. It suggests, 
therefore, that the solar theology was intruding on an older body of belief—that centred 
round Osiris—and was working toward the culmination at the beginning of the Fifth 
Dynasty, when the solar cult became the state cult, in my opinion, for the first time. 

It is not necessary to examine Dr. Blackman’s work on ritual in detail. He deals mainly 
with the lustrations, libations and fumigations that form the chief features of the cere- 
monial animation of statues, whether of gods or men. It is evidently possible to argue that 
transference took place either way, from the god to the king or from the king to the god. 
The process may have begun with the animation of the statue of the god or of the king, 
for the ceremonies in both cases are practically identical, a fact that has been brought out 
clearly by Dr. Blackman. Moreover, the officiant himself went through the same process of 
toilet, which adds still further to the force of Dr. Blackman’s arguments concerning the 
underlying unity of the ceremonial. There are, however, at least two points where his 
thesis of the priority of the solar ritual seems to be in danger of breaking down. I shall 
refer briefly to them. 

In the first case the ceremonial toilet of the god’s statue consisted, we are told, of 
lustrations and fumigations. Why it should be thought that the ceremonial toilet was the 
fundamental conception at the back of the animation ceremony is not revealed by Dr. 
Blackman. What is more, it would seem that some other conceptions were at work. For 
instance, in one place Dr. Blackman states that the aim of the ritual connected with the 
body of a dead man is to restore the fluids and odours of the living. “ The general meaning 
of these passages is quite clear. The corpse of the deceased is dry and shrivelled. To 
revivify it the vital fluids that have exuded from it must be restored, for not till then will 
life return and the heart beat again. This, as these texts show, was believed to be accom- 
plished by offering libations to the accompaniment of incantations” (Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., 
50,71). That means to say, the ceremonial toilet of the statue of the sun-god was adapted 
to the body of a dead king, with the aim of restoring him to life. The sun-god was supposed 
to die each night and to be reborn with the aid of these ceremonies. Out of the ceremonial 
toilet of the dead arose, so Dr. Blackman would assure us, the practice of mummification. 
But how comes it that the body of the sun-god was itself supposed to be dry and shrivelled 
“and needing its moisture restored to it” (ibid., 73)? Is that a transference from the 
Osirian ritual of mummification, connected with the dead king, or is it the original idea 
connected with the sun-god? If the latter, it is indeed remarkable that the ideas asso- 
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ciated with the sun-god are those which inevitably would be associated with a dead body, 
all dry and shrivelled. Surely it is easier to believe that the ceremonial associated with 
the statue of the sun-god was based on the ritual of mummification, which arises out of 
natural phenomena, than to believe that the Egyptians imagined their sun-god to die each 
night and to be reborn by exactly the same processes as were used for the practice of 
mummification? But we can go further than that, with the aid of Dr. Blackman himself. 
For has he not shown that the libations offered to the body of the dead king in the first 
place consisted of the products of decomposition? In support of this he quotes several 
texts that leave no room to doubt of their meaning, of which I reproduce a few here. 
“These thy libations, Osiris? These thy libations O Unas, which have come forth before 
thy son, which have come forth before Horus. I have come I have brought to thee the 
Horus-eye that thy heart may be cool possessing it...... I offer thee the moisture that has 
issued from thee, that thy heart may not be still possessing it...... O Mernere, thy water, 
thy libation, the great flood that issued from thee...... O Osiris Pepy I offer to thee these 
thy libations, in thy name of Pr-m-kbh. I offer to thee natron (ntr) that thou mayest be 
divine. Thy mother Nut has caused thee to be a god unto thy enemy in the name of ‘God.’ 
I offer thee the moisture that has issued from thee.” 

Later on the fluids that issued from the body become identified with the water of the 
Nile, the flood that issued from Osiris. “The offering of libations. Thy water belongs to 
thee, thy flood belongs to thee, the fluid that issued from the god, the exudation that issued 
from Osiris” (ibid., 70). That is to say, if we are to follow Dr. Blackman, the ceremonial 
toilet of the statue of the sun-god in predynastic times included libations of water. Then 
came the application to the living, and to the dead, with the subsequent development 
of the ritual of mummification, based on the solar toilet, and, like it, intended to convey 
life. In the course of this development the products of putrefaction of the dead became 
substituted for the water of life. But finally a further transition was made back to the 
lustration by water. In addition, it was believed that the body of the sun-god was dry and 
shrivelled just like a corpse, and had to be revivified. So evidently ideas of death and re- 
birth ran through the ceremonial toilet of the statue of the sun-god. Surely this is an 
amazing sequence of events? We are asked to believe that the ceremonial toilet of the 
sun-god in some marvellous way anticipated the ceremony of animation of the dead body 
of the king and also of his portrait statue. We are not told why the sun-god should be 
supposed to be subjected to this ritual toilet. It simply happens. Evidently it is not 
thought worth while to consider whether the whole process may not have worked the other 
way round, that it began with the attempts to reanimate the dead and then was transferred 
to the statue of the sun-god himself. Otherwise how are we to explain the obvious fact, 
insisted upon by Dr. Blackman himself, that, in the case of the dead king, the offering of 
the products of putrefaction preceded the offering of libations? The sequence of events is 
almost inconceivable. Moreover, I should like to inquire what evidence Dr. Blackman has 
of the existence of statues of the sun-god in those early times that might be animated? It 
is probable that animation of life-size portrait statues of the dead arose in conjunction 
with mummification, perhaps as late as the Fifth Dynasty’. Can Dr. Blackman or Professor 
Peet give us any hint of evidence of statues of gods in earlier days that were in temples 
and the objects of ritual performances such as are described by Dr. Blackman? It certainly 


1 Zeitschr. f. äg. Kpr., 50, 69-70. Cf. also Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., XL, 55, 64. . 
2 Although there is some reason to believe that this practice was in vogue in the Third Dynasty. 
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is true that these ritual performances took place in the Fifth Dynasty and later, but 
it would be interesting to know what evidence there is concerning earlier times. More- 
over, it is of crucial importance to the Blackman-Peet theory that the existence of these 
statues be established. You cannot perform the toilet of a statue that does not exist! So 
far as I am aware there were no such statues prior to the Pyramid Age, with the exception 
of the enigmatical statues of Min of Coptos. On the other hand, if it be assumed that the 
toilet of the statue of the sun-god came after the invention of mummification with its 
attendant practices, all is clear and simple. For the natural presentation to the dead body 
of the products of putrefaction would be transformed, under the influence of logical theories 
of the Egyptians concerning the animating powers of water!, into libations, and then, 
when the statue of the sun-god was subjected to a like ritual, water would naturally be 
used?. In that way all is clear, but the contrary theory raises hosts of difficulties, some of 
which appear to me to be practically insuperable, though perhaps Dr. Blackman can show 
the way out of the maze. 

I suggest that if we reject the leading of Dr. Blackman and Professor Peet and follow 
the lead of Maspero, Sethe and Reisner, we shall be guiding our steps along the true path 
of development of religious thought in Egypt. The ritual practices of lustration began in 
connection with the cult of the dead, and were intensified in the ritual of mummifica- 
tion associated with Orisis. The solar ideas were elaborated by the priests of Heliopolis 
at some unknown date, and they gradually permeated the religious thought of the ruling 
group during the early dynasties. At the beginning of the Fifth Dynasty the solar cult 
for the first time became the state cult of Egypt, and was so until the end. In the 
Pyramid Texts we have the expression of this cult at its point of greatest influence. 
The Heliopolitan priests had “solarised” the old Osirian cult of the dead and were tem- 
poranily triumphant. But their triumph did not persist. Slowly but surely the older, more 
“natural,” ideas associated with death asserted themselves, and Osiris gradually regained 
the position from which he had been displaced temporarily by the sun-god. So far as I am 
aware there is nothing to be said against this view. It does not demand the use of statues 
of the sun-god in predynastic times; it accounts for the distinction between the inscrip- 
tions in mastabas and pyramids; it accounts for the king as son of the god; it accounts 
for the idea that the body of the sun-god was like that of the dead: it accounts for all 
details. The theory of Dr. Blackman, on the other hand, is founded on a very doubtful 
hypothesis of Sethe, and it meets with difficulties at every turn. It explains nothing, and 
no attempt has been made, either by Dr. Blackman, or by Professor Peet, who so confidently 
advises Elliot Smith and myself to follow Dr. Blackman, to discuss the difficulties that it 
raises. 

1 Cf. ELLIOT SMITH, The Evolution of the Dragon. 


2 According to Blackman (Journal, v, 158, 161, 163), “libation” was a modification of “lustration 
logically there seems to be no essential difference between the two practices. 
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